FORTY     THOUSAND      AGAINST     THE      ARCTIC

More and more women apply for vacancies in this
Institute from year to year. It has become a fashionable
ambition for university graduates to be a Polar explorer.

Applications for lecturers to leave the Academy for a few
hours pour in daily. I was shown a letter signed: 'Study
Circle of the Red October Factory for Artificial Rubber
Products, Resino Trust, Leningrad', asking for an expert in
zoology: 'We would like to know about the latest progress
in precious fur breeding in Northern Siberia.5

A clumsily written post card read: 'Please can Professor
Wiese come and lecture on the history of Arctic exploration,
He or somebody good. We can send a lorry to bring him
down. (Signed) Village Soviet Collective Farm named
Vera Figner, Leningrad District.'

While the new occupants of Count Shcremelev's residence

look after the sea and land, the heavens above and the

treasures under the  earth,  the flowers and mosses,  the

swimming, creeping, running, jumping and flying population

of the Arctic, their colleagues at the Institute of the Northern

Peoples (housed in a former convent) devote their attention

to the human beings.   Count Sheremetev liked to be iu

the midst of fashionable St. Petersburg.   The monks of the

Alexander Nevsky monastery preferred the quiet of the

suburbs.  The chapel is now a lecture-room.   The dormitory

is a classroom; the refectory a gymnasium.    As I walked

through the Institute, a man was making his bed in one of

the cells,  a man with extraordinarily high cheekbones,

receding forehead, protruding jaws and a leathery dark

brown skin.   The Russian Jew who was with me addressed

him in Tungus.   'I am his teacher', he added to me.   "He

has a great talent for literature, and so I translate his poems

into Russian.   Incidentally I learn as much from him as lie

gets from me.'

In the Institute altogether are 223 men and 87 girls, aged

32